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he must have read a great deal; Johnson answered, that he thought more than he read'; that he had read a great deal in the early part of his life, but having fallen into ill health, he had not been able to read much, compared with others: for instance, he said he had not read much, compared with Dr. Warburton2. Upon which the King said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such general knowledge, that you could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he was not qualified to speak; and that his learning resembled Garrick's acting, in its universality3. His Majesty then talked
1  In one part of the character of Pope (Works,vm. 319), Johnson seems to be describing himself:—' He certainly was in his early life a man of great literary curiosity; and when he wrote his Essay on Criticism had for his age a very wide acquaintance with books. When he entered into the living world, it seems to have happened to him as to many others, that he was less attentive to dead masters; he studied in the academy of Paracelsus, and made the universe his favourite volume. ... His frequent references to history, his allusions to various kinds of knowledge, and his images selected from art and nature, with his observations on the operations of the mind and the modes of life, show an intelligence perpetually on the wing, excursive, vigorous, and diligent, eager to pursue knowledge, and attentive to retain it.'   See ante, i. 65.
2  Johnson thus describes Warburton (Works, viii. 288):—'About this time [1732] Warburton began to make his appearance in the first ranks of learning.   He was a man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, supplied by incessant and unlimited enquiry, with wonderful extent and variety of knowledge.'    Cradock (Memoirs, i. 188) says that' Bishop Hurd always wondered where it was possible for Warburton to meet with certain anecdotes with which not only his conversation, but likewise his writings, abounded.    "I-could have readily informed him," said Mrs. Warburton, " for, when we passed our winters in London, he would often, after his long and severe studies, send out for a whole basketful of books from the circulating libraries ; and at times I have gone into his study, and found him laughing, though alone." '   Lord Macaulay was, in this respect, the Warburton of our age.
3  The Rev. Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by Johnson, that the King observed that Pope made Warburton a Bishop. ' True, Sir, (said Johnson,) but Warburton did more for Pope; he made him a Christian:' alluding, no doubt, to his ingenious Comments on the Essay on Man.   BOSWELL.    The statements both of the King and
ofation of all good men. It certainly would be a pity, i
